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Statement  of  Purpose 

Nexus,  as  a  school  newspaper,  serves  three  main  purposes.  It  is  an 
open  outlet  for  student  and  staff  opinions,  ideas,  and  creativity;  it  is  a 
medium  through  which  current  events  relevant  to  the  school  may  be  made 
known;  and  finally  it  is-  or  should  be-  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the 
sometimes  boring,  always  hectic  school  days  of  every  Selwyn  Boy.  Enjoy! 
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EDITORIAL 


**Be  very  quiet,  Tm  hunting  rabbit... 

OR 
NRA  Theater  Presents 

THEN  AGAIN 

Firearm  Restrictions:  Massacres  Could  Be 

Stopped 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  witnessed  a 
gruesome  scene  of  today's  cruel  America  which 
should  not  be  forgotten.  (No,  the  Judge 
Thomas  Confirmation  Hearing  is  not  in 
question  this  time.)  George  Jo  Hennard,  the 
son  of  a  doctor,  from  Belton,  Texas,  rammed  his 
truck  into  Luby's  Cafeteria  (where  I  was  told  I 
have  eaten  before)  in  Killeen,  Texas  on 
Wednesday  October  16,  1991  at  lunchtime.  He 
calmly  stepped  out  of  his  truck,  pulled  out  two 
semi-automatic  pistols,  each  containing  a  clip 
of  seventeen  bullets  and  slowly  and 
deliberately  started  shooting.  He  killed  23 
people  and  injured  hundreds  of  others 
mentally  or  physically.  He  also  decided  to  save 
the  last  bullet  for  himself.  This  mawkish  act 
was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  not  all  that  the 
entirely  good  people  of  the  United  States  had 
to  endure. 

A  few  hours  later,  the  U.S.  Congress  was 
battling  over  a  "Firearm  Restriction"  bill.  The 
congress  did  not  pass  the  bill;  Killeen  (please 
note  the  strange  symbolism  of  the  city's  name) 
obviously  meant  nothing  to  them.  Judy  Smith, 
a  White  House  aide  said,  "We  can't  legislate 
people's  behavior."  Maybe  not,  Ms.  Smith,  but 
you  can  surely  regulate  and  legislate  the 
weapons  that  the  people  with  "bad"  behavior 
use.  Some,  like  the  NRA  and  its  strong 
lobbying  groups,  persist  in  saying  that  a  killer 
will  strike  regardless  of  the  weapon  "it"  (I  use 
that  word  deliberately)  has.  Such  weapons  as 
the  AK-47  can  only  be  used  for  mass 
destruction  and  should  be  banned. 

I  realize  that  some  people  say  firearms 


should  be  legal  because  they  are  used  for 
hunting  and  protection.  First  of  all,  NO 
hunter  needs  an  automatic  or  semi-automatic 
gun,  or  a  clip  containing  more  than  three 
bullets  —  unless  he  is  hunting  people,  of 
course,  in,  say,  Texas.  As  well,  guns  do  not 
protect  people  from  rape  or  theft  in  the  long 
run.  The  rapist  or  burglar  will  n^ii  think  twice 
about  assaulting  if  the  victim  is  armed;  he  will 
simply  acquire  a  gun  himself. 

The  only  thing  that  will  prevent 
occurrences  such  as  the  Texas  massacre  is  an 
all-out  ban  on  destructive  material  such  as 
clips  with  many  bullets  or  any  kind  of 
automatic  or  semi-automatic  firearm.  Pat 
Buchanan,  a  syndicated  columnist  and  panelist 
on  PBS's  the  McLaughlin  Group,  affirmed  that 
thousands  of  gun  laws  are  in  effect  in  the 
United  States;  they  seem  to  have  no  affect 
because  they  are  lax.  It  is  about  time  that  we 
take  firearms  —  and  the  thousands  of  people 
they  kill  —  seriously  enough  to  pass  effective 
laws  restricting  them. 

Ali  Dibadj 


A  Christinas  Wish 

My  love  of  the  month  December  is 
enhanced  in  no  small  measure  by  my  most 
cherished  time  of  year,  Christmas.  It's  a 
holiday  I  adore!  This  column  is  not  going  to 
rant  and  rave  against  the  commercialization  of 
Christmas.  Yes,  we  all  know  it's  there,  but  we 
manage  to  ignore  it  and  to  accentuate  the 
positive,  for  Christmas  is  a  day  when  much  of 
the  world's  populace  stops  to  celebrate. 

I  love  every  corny  bit  of  it:  the  hectic 
crowds  shopping  right  up  to  5:00PM  on 
December  24;  the  decorations — sometimes 
garish — making  our  nights  brighter;  the  multi- 
colored wrappings,  bows,  and  cards;  walking  to 
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midnight  mass  when  inevitably  snow  is  gently 
falling.  Above  all  Christmas  is  for  families 
who  gather  together,  some  for  perhaps  the  only 
time  all  year,  to  celebrate  and  pray,  to  catch  up 
on  each  other's  busy  lives  and,  of  course,  to  eat. 
Now  we're  getting  to  my  really  favorite  part  of 
the  holiday:  all  those  freshly  baked  goodies  and 
egg  nog!  What  joy,  what  rapture.  Peace  on 
Earth! 
Aye,  there's  the  rub! 

Two  years  ago  this  traditional, 
sugarplum  ideal  of  Christmas  was  shattered 
by  a  tragedy  that  will  never  permit  me  to  see 
December  in  such  a  magical  light:  on 
December  the  6th,  1989,  many  of  us,  especially 
those  living  in  and  around  Montreal,  were 
scarred  forever  by  the  actions  of  a  man  with  a 
gun.  A  man  with  a  gun  who  went  hunting;  his 
target — women! 

In  December  of  1989,  we  decorated  the 
house,  we  wrote  the  cards,  we  sang  "The 
Twelve  Days  of  Christmas",  we  baked,  we 
shopped,  we  wrapped,  we  partied,  we  prayed, 
but  it  was  no  longer  quite  the  same.  As  we 
went  on  with  our  Christmas  routine,  we  were 
painfully  aware  of  the  fourteen  families  in  our 
community  for  whom  Christmas  would  not 
come  at  all.  Those  who  were  too  traumatized 
by  the  lose  of  their  daughters,  sisters,  mothers, 
and  friends  to  even  realize  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  celebrating.  As  I  marched  in  a 
candle-lit  procession  two  years  ago  December, 
it  struck  me  that  normally  I  would  be 
attending  a  celebration  of  joy  at  this  time  of 
year,  not  one  of  such  profound  sorrow.  And 
when  Christmas  arrived,  it  felt  a  little  less  like 
Christmas.  Throughout  history,  event  in  times 
of  war,  the  idea  of  Peace  on  Earth  was  feigned 
by  Christmas  truces,  when  for  at  least  one  day 
the  killing  would  stop.  In  our  communities 
however  the  killing  continues.  Since  that 
night  of  horror  at  Universite  de  Montreal,  over 
sixty  other  women  have  paid  with  their  lives  in 
incidents  of  domestic  violence — families  for 
whom  Christmas  will  not  come  this  year. 

Have  we  learned  nothing?  Let  us  bring 
about  some  small  measure  of  Peace  on  Earth 
by  concentrating  on  the  children  during  this 


time  of  Goodwill  toward  All  Men  (and 
Women):  after  all,  it  is  a  birthday  party.  Let  us^ 
assure  future  peace  by  working  for  change,  bjw 
making  sure  each  child  feels  so  loved  and  so 
secure  that  he  could  never  even  conceive  of  any 
act  of  violence.  Then  perhaps  we  may 
sincerely  wish  each  other  a  truly  Merry 
Christmas. 

Kathi  Biggs 


Jimi  Hendrix's  Guitar 

We've  all  heard  about  the  man  who  paid 
$  22,000  for  a  lock  of  Mozart's  hair,  or  the  art 
lover  who  paid  82.5  million  for  a  Van  Gogh.  It 
all  happens  at  the  auction  house.  Take 
Sotheby's,  for  example,  described  as  an  upscale 
second  hand  shop.  Last  year  they  sold  $  2.4 
billion  worth  of  things.  What  things?  You 
name  it — clocks,  art,  cars,  rock  memorabilia, 
aircraft,  furniture,  boats,  guns,  suits  of  amour^^ 
coins....  The  list  goes  on  endlessly.  But  for  all| 
the  times  we've  heard  prices  quoted  or  read 
about  recent  sales,  few  know  anything  about 
how  the  system  works,  other  than  that 
stereotypical  image  of  a  fast-talking 
auctioneer. 

Here's  how  it  goes.  Your  great  Uncle 
Bob  dies  and  leaves  you  his  wartime  medals. 
You,  having  little  interest  in  them,  decide  you 
would  be  better  off  with  money  and  that  they 
would  be  better  off  in  a  collection.  So  you  take 
them  to  a  leading  auction  house  in  New  York, 
or  London,  or  any  one  of  their  worldwide 
offices.  The  first  step  is  to  have  it  valued,  or 
appraised.  In  charge  of  medals  at  Sotheby's,  in 
London,  is  an  expert  named  David  Erskine- 
Hill.  Taken  into  account  will  be  the  base 
values  of  the  medals  themselves,  the  historical 
importance  of  them  and  the  reasons  for  which 
they  were  awarded.  Medals  awarded  for  a 
specific  act  of  courage  have  far  more  value 
than  those  given  "for  being  there",  and  th(^ 
completion  of  the  appraisal  will  tell  you  just 
how  much  they  will  sell  for. 

Let's  suppose  that  Great  Uncle  Bob 
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fought  in  the  Western  Desert  with  the  British 
8th  Army  (very  popular  with  collectors)  and 
that  he  won  the  Military  Medal  (Gallantry 
award)  for  storming  a  German  position  single- 
handedly.  Suppose  also  that  included  with  the 
medal  is  his  uniform  and  diary.  "About  £  1000 
to  £  2000."  the  appraiser  says  with  interest. 
So  now  you  know  it's  value.  If  you  decide  to 
put  the  medal  up  for  sale,  the  appraiser  and 
you  will  settle  on  a  reserve  price,  or  the  price 
with  which  the  bidding  cannot  fall  below.  The 
medals  are  assigned  a  lot  number  and  appear 
in  a  widely  distributed  auction  catalogue, 
printed  in  four  colours  and  filled  with  details. 
Low  and  behold,  on  page  184,  you  find  Great 
Uncle  Bob's  medals:  Lot  679  A  "Western 
Desert"  Military  Medal  group  to  Sergeant  Bob 
Jones,  8th  Army  comprising... £  l,000-£  2,000. 

On  the  day  of  sale  you  walk  through  the 
luxurious  halls  to  the  salesroom,  where  50  odd 
collectors  are  gathered,  wearing  suits  and 
holding  copies  of  the  catalogue.  A  number  of 
them  have  bidding  paddles,  embossed  in  gold 
with  a  number.  The  rest  are  there  to  watch 
with  fascinated  eyes.  The  lots  are  held  by 
assistants  as  the  auctioneer  calls  out  the  lot 
numbers.  Soon  your  lot  comes  up.  Bidding 
begins  at  £  690.  Paddles  rise.  "Seven  hundred 
pounds!  Eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pounds!  Nine  hundred  fifty  !  Eleven  hundred 
pounds?  Eleven  seventy-five?  I'm  selling  at 
eleven  hundred  and  seventy-five...  Sold  at 
eleven  hundred  seventy-five  pounds."  You 
rejoice  as  the  hammer  cracks  on  the  wooden 
platform. 

The  way  auction  houses  make  money 
works  like  this.  You  pay  a  commission  of  £  15 
and  15%  of  the  hammer  price  for  the 
priveledge  to  sell  the  medals  through  them, 
and  the  successful  bidder  pays  a  "buyer's 
premium"  of  10%  of  the  hammer  price  for  the 
priveledge  of  buying  through  them.  In  all,  if 
the  medals  sell  for  £  1,175  the  auction  £  308. 
So  it's  no  wonder  that  they  raked  in  such  a 
huge  amount  of  money  last  year. 

Interest  in  spending  money  frivolously 
seems  to  be  on  the  rise,  and  that  is  why  Jimi 
Hendrix's  Stratocaster  guitar,  valued  at 


$120,000,  sold  for  three  times  as  much.    I 
wonder  what  Hendrix  paid  for  it  himself? 

Liam  Maloney 


OPINION 


ANGLOPHOBIE  OU  APPARTENANCE? 

"II  y  a  un  secret  de  famille  au  Quebec. 
N'en  parlons  pas  devant  les  etrangers.  Ce 
secret,  c'est  que  la  litterature  au  Quebec 
depuis  cent  cinquante  ans  presente  les  Anglais 
comme  des  ennemis,  des  oppresseurs,  des 
fraudeurs,  des  exploitants,  des  occupants,  des 
apatrides,  des  gens  sans  dieux,  sans  feu  ni  heu, 
et  meme  des  demons." 

William  Johnson  in  Anglophobic 
made  in  Quebec,  editions  Stanke. 

William  Johnson  est  un  homme  largement 
cultive,  diplome  de  I'Universite  de  Montreal 
(etudes  litteraires)  et  journaliste  pour  The 
Gazette.  A  I'annonce  de  la  sortie  prochaine  de 
son  dernier  ouvrage,  deja  le  titre  m'emballait  a 
I'idee  de  me  procurer  quelques  bonnes  heures 
de  jouissive  curiosite.  Ce  n'est  pas  d'hier 
qu'une  certaine  elite  intellectuelle  anglophone 
du  Quebec  se  sent  persecutee  par  la  masse 
francophone  de  souche.  Rappelez-vous  I'affaire 
Richler.  C'est  a  croire  que  le  scenario  de  la 
condamnation  du  Christ  se  reproduit 
subsequemment  depuis  pres  de  deux  siecles,  et 
que  les  tenants  du  mauvais  role  soient  le 
peuple  quebecois  tout  entier. 

Je  viens  de  terminer  de  parcourir  une 
tres  grande  partie  de  ce  livre.  C'est  a  hurler! 
Comment  reagir  autrement  devant  une  telle 
farce?  Je  ne  puis  que  constater  I'etroitesse  du 
jugement  d'un  homme  qui,  de  par  sa  foimation 
et  son  autorite  professionnelle,  devrait  faire 
preuve  d'une  plus  grande  perspicacite  et  d'un 
peu  plus  de  vivacite  d'esprit.  Ce  qu'il  afBrme 
sur  la  litterature  quebecoise,  entre  autres  sur 
Menaud.  maitre  draveur.  n'est  pas  faux  en  soi. 
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Mais  le  piege  est  de  faire  croire  que  ce  qu'on 
retrouve  dans  certains  ecrits  soit  le  reflet  d'une 
societe  repressive  a  I'egard  de  ses  minorites. 
Affirmer  de  telles  opinions,  c'est  faire  preuve 
d'un  obscurantisme  de  plus  en  plus  ancre  dans 
la  conscience  collective  des  anglophones  du 
Quebec. 

Depuis  I'accession  au  pouvoir  du  Parti 
quebecois,  en  1976,  le  peuple  queb^cois 
francophone  n'a  pas  cess6  d'encaisser 
I'hypocrisie  de  ceux  qui  voudraient  voir  se 
transformer  litteralement  le  visage 
linguistique  de  la  province.  Si  le 
gouvernement  federal  preche  la  dualite 
linguistique  et  le  multiculturalisme  au 
Canada,  expliquez-moi  pour  quelles  raisons  le 
franpais  n'est  reconnu  qu'au  Quebec?  Partout 
ailleurs  au  Canada,  vous  ne  retrouverez  que  la 
domination  anglophone.  Si  vous  tentez  de 
faire  respecter  vos  droits,  on  se  plaira 
ouvertement  a  vous  ignorer.  II  y  a  quelques 
annees,  a  la  fin  de  1989,  rappelez-vous  ce  que  le 
conseil  municipal  de  la  ville  de  Sault-Sainte- 
Marie,  en  Ontario,  avait  decide:  abolition 
complete  du  moindre  element  franpais  a 
I'interieur  de  ses  limites.  Aucun  droit  d'appel 
n'a  ete  accorde!  Et  on  se  plaint  aujourd'hui 
d'assister  a  un  dialogue  de  sourds. 

Tant  et  aussi  longtemps  que  chacun 
restera  bien  campe  sur  ses  positions,  nous 
aurons  droit  a  d'autres  Johnson  et  Richler. 
Definitivement,  il  faudrait  absolument  que  ces 
petits  intellocrates  d'un  paradis  perdu 
delaissent  leur  tour  d'ivoire  et  aillent  constater 
qu'en  societe  la  realite  n'est  pas  aussi 
romancee  que  dans  la  litterature,  soit-elle 
francophone  ou  anglophone. 

Christian  Laurent 


RESPONSE 


It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  Christian 
Laurent's  article  in  the  last  Nexus  aroused 
some  strong  sentiment  in  our  school,  typified 
by  the  responses  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Laurent's 
current  article  treats  yet  again  the  pesky 
problem  of  an  anglophone  Quebecker  speaking 
out  on  the  socio-political  situation  in  Quebec. 
Imagine  the  nerve  of  "petits  intellocrates"  like 
William  Johnson  or  Mordecai  Richler  speaking 
ill  of  the  nationalist  movement.  It's  enough  to 
make  one  write  an  article  that  avoids 
discussion  of  the  central  issues  in  Richler's 
article!  It's  enough  to  make  one  throw 
Johnson's  book  away  without  finishing  it! 

Gerard  Pelletier  seems  to  have  read  all 
of  Anglophobie  Made  in  Quebec,  and  reviewed 
it  in  the  Nov.  23  Gazette.  Pelletier  finds  the 
book  "efficient  when  it  comes  to  debunking 
nationalist  pretensions  concerning  the  fate  o^P 
the  French-Canadian  people,"  which  include 
"nationalist  fantasies  about  colonialism  and 
alienation"  and  "the  harmfulness  of 
bilingualism  to  the  French  language  in 
Quebec."  Pelletier  also  asserts,  however,  that 
Johnson  exaggerates  his  arguments,  and  omits 
details  that  "make  for  a  serious  lack  of  balance 
in  the  picture  he  paints."  Pelletier,  who  seems 
to  suffer  from  acute  fairness  in  his 
observations,  might  also  have  been  describing 
Mr.  Laurent's  response  to  Johnson. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  since  1976  "le 
peuple  quebecois  francophone"  have  been 
monitoring  the  "hypocrisy"  of  those  who  would 
literally  "change  the  linguistic  face"  of  the 
province?  Action  Quebec,  funded  in  part  by  the 
Parti  Quebecois,  must  then  be  considered 
among  the  hypocritical  as  they  indefatigably 
report  violations  to  our  province's  sign  laws. 
Am  I  missing  something,  or  are  the  "peuple 
quebecois  francophone"  actually  waiting  for  th^^ 
right  moment  to  comment  on  this  badgering? 

Mr.  Laurent,  in  rationalizing  this 
hypocrisy,  ftirther  asserts  that  "le  fi-anpais  n'est 
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reconnu  qu'au  Quebec."  The  observation,  apart 
from  being  untrue,  ignores  many  realities: 
federal  programmes  in  both  official  languages 
offered  throughout  the  country,  popular  French 
immersion  programmes  in  schools  in  virtually 
all  provinces  (e.g.  60  000+  students  in  B.C.), 
Radio  Canada,  a  bilingual  New  Brunswick.  I 
find  alarming  his  example  of  the  city  council  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  who  resolved  in  1989  that 
municipal  services  be  offered  only  in  English 
(not  quite  the  complete  removal  of  any  element 
of  French  within  the  city  limits:  measures  like 
these  are  legislated  only  in  Quebec).  In 
misrepresenting  this  event,  he  implies  that 
most  English  Canadians  applaud  such  steps. 
Does  this  also  mean  that  bigots  in  Ontario  who 
trampled  on  our  provincial  flag  represent 
mainstream  opinion?  Do  zealous  Quebec 
nationalists  who  burn  Canadian  flags  (but  get 
less  air  time  on  local  TV)  speak  for  Mr. 
Laurent?  I  am  sure  they  do  not,  but  the  facile 
argumentation  he  uses  contributes  to  what  he 
describes  as  "un  dialogue  de  sourds." 

My  greatest  problem  with  Mr.  Laurent's 
article  is  that  it  extends  the  entrenched  and 
parochial  "debate"  (non-debate?)  over  language 
in  this  province  and  country.  At  a  time  when 
Canadian  and  global  economies  are  in  flux, 
when  environmental  threats  abound,  when  a 
forward-looking,  open-minded  mentality  is 
most  needed  by  us  all,  "je  me  souviens" 
remains  the  rallying  cry  for  Quebec 
nationalists.  Many  ivory  towers  exist,  and  just 
as  certain  English  Quebeckers  must  accept  the 
loss  of  the  community  they  grew  up  in,  so  too 
Quebec  nationalists  must  realize  that  the 
vitality  of  this  province  is  diminished  in  the 
quest  for  linguistic  purity.  In  our  mutual 
preoccupation  with  language,  we  in  Canada 
will  lose  the  spirit  of  common  humanity  and  of 
shared  realities.  Despite  what  Mr.  Laurent 
states  in  his  essay's  conclusion,  lessons  on  the 
human  spirit  we  can  find  in  any  nation's 
literature  surpass  in  importance  the  "social 
realities"  fictionalized  and  propagandized  by 
the  press  and  politicians  in  places  like 
Yugoslavia  or  Quebec. 

Geoffrey  Dowd 


LETTERS 


In  analyzing  Mr.  Laurent's  touching 
reply  to  the  Mordecai  Richler  article,  we  must 
first  scrape  through  his  emotional  rambling 
and  examine  his  actual  arguments:  no  easy 
task. 

The  primary  feeling  he  expressed  was 
one  of  shocked  surprise  at  such  a  "vicious  and 
unprovoked"  blast  of  criticism  aimed  at 
Quebec,  which  he  depicted  as  a  passive  and  all- 
suffering  victim  of  excess  animosity  that  was 
leaning  more  and  more  towards  defending  its 
autonomy  and  culture  in  an  unaggresive  way. 
What  Mr.  Laurent  is  perhaps  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  current  solution  to  preserve  the 
French  culture  is  to  crush  ours.  In  his  article, 
Richler  tells  of  the  many  hilarious  attempts  by 
crazed  nationalists  to  wipe  out  all  English 
influence  from  Quebec:  "Self-appointed 
vigilantes"  (to  use  a  Richler  term)  who,  in  their 
spare  time,  stalk  the  centre-ville  in  a 
self-righteous  search  for  any  deviation  from 
Bill  178,  and  the  Commission  de  Toponymie, 
which  toils  away  at  replacing  all 
English-named  towns  or  geographical  features 
with  appropriate  French  ones.  To  use  a 
quotation  from  Bourassa  in  Richler's  article: 
"Nowhere  else  in  the  free  world  is  there  a 
country  where  the  minority  is  prohibited  from 
using  its  own  language  on  its  signs." 

Mr.  Laurent  also  stated  that  Richler's 
article  has  "injured"  the  pride  of  all  Quebecois, 
and  accused  the  author  of  deliberate 
provocation  in  hopes  of  inflaming  Quebec 
further.  First  of  all,  there  was  nothing  untrue 
or  exaggerated  in  his  writing,  which  was  for 
the  most  part  an  accurate  account  of  Quebec's 
recent  political  events,  and  quite  devoid  of 
opinion.  He  did  not  laugh  at  the  blatant 
stupidity  of  the  politicians;  he  simply  observed 
that  they  had  been  stupid.  As  for  the  "injuries" 
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caused,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Laurent  considers 
province's  history  an  injury  seems  proof 
enough  of  the  provincial  government's 
incompetence. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Laurent  avoids  all  discussion 
of  Richler's  real  case  by  dismissing  it  as 
irrelevant:  "il  n'est  pas  necessaire  de  reflechir 
bien  longuement  sur  les  propos  acerbes  tenus 
pas  Richler",  his  reason  being  that  the  article 
was  borne  of  an  intense  feeling  of  frustration 
and  impulsiveness  on  Richler's  part. 
Considering  the  fact  that  Mr.  Laurent's 
passionate  reply  is  based  solely  upon 
sentimentality,  with  no  material  backing,  and 
the  fact  that  it  contains  no  reference  to 
anything  Richler  actually  wrote,  I  would 
suggest  that  Richler  is  not  the  responsible 
party  when  it  comes  to  impulsiveness  and 
frustration.  As  for  the  reply  in  question,  it  was 
an  insult  both  to  Richler  himself  and  those  of 
us  who  read  the  article. 

Patrick  Brown 


MISE  AU  POINT  I 

Lorsque  j'affirmais  dernierement  qu'il 
eut  mieux  valu  "garder  nos  energies  pour  la 
cause  nationaliste",  il  ne  faut  surtout  pas  y 
voir  une  quelconque  forme  de  polemique 
politico-linguistique.  Si  un  auteur  fait  la 
promotion  d'une  orientation  politique,  le 
lecteur  doit  demeurer  vigilant  pour  ne  pas 
tomber  dans  le  piege  de  la  persecution.  En 
affirmant  que  le  Quebec  s'est  engage  sur  la 
voie  de  la  souverainet^  ou  de  I'independance,  il 
s'agit  la  d'un  fait  et  non  d'une  opinion.  Ce  que 
je  trouve  desolant  dans  la  comprehension  des 
faits  avanc^s  ,  c'est  qu'on  puisse  les  interpreter 
a  sa  fa9on,  sans  objectivite.  L'independance  du 
Quebec  (ou  la  souverainete),  si  elle  a  a  se  faire, 
se  fera  politiquement.  Le  Quebec  se  doit  de 
preserver  une  association  economique,  sociale 
et  culturelle  avec  la  minorite  anglophone 
qu'elle  cotoie. 

Christian  Laurentj 


Dial  spinning  on  my  TV  last  June  24th, 
I  came  upon  a  fellow  exhorting  those  gathered 
before  him  to  Stand  Up!  Stand  Up!  because 
they  were  Giants!  Giants!  With  my  surname 
and  my  maple  leaf,  I  don't  think  this 
exhortation  was  intended  for  me.  Others 
certainly  heard  and  took  the  message  to  heart. 

Writing  in  Nexus  last  edition,  Mr. 
Laurent  assumes  giant  status.  He  argues — 
from  his  giant  position — that  Quebecois  should 
ignore  the  criticism  of  minorities  in  order  to 
channel  energies  more  effectively  into  the 
nationalist  cause.  How  are  we  smaller 
humans  to  react  to  this?  Should  we  not  be 
building  bridges,  seeking  accomodation, 
listening  to  one  another?  Not  being  a  giant,  I 
cannot  understand  or  accept  Mr.  Laurent's 
view.  As  a  Canadian  born  and  raised  in 
Quebec,  I  await  the  giant's  foot  upon  my  back. 
I  confess  I  would  be  happier  if  the  Giant  were 
not  a  colleague. 

Bruce  Glasspoole 


